CHRISTMAS    READING

/CHRISTMAS EVE! I went to the window just now, to
V>*find the night dark and windy and untempting; but
indoors it is very warm, and the green-shaded table-lamp
picks many glittering titles from the backs of my books.
I intend, for once, to sit idly by the fire, no longer half-alert
for sirens or bumps or the rattle of abominable doodles, but
happy in solitude. What shall I read? Ah, that's more difficult!
Long ago, I used to spend all my Christmas Eves thus,
slippered, pipe-smoking, and consciously rich in the adven-
ture of reading. The adventure, yes; for when Charles Lamb
said 1 have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is not too genteel
for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low; I can read anything
which I call a bookj he took the words out of my mouth.
We may begin, as I very nearly began, with Little Women
and Good Wives. They are rubbed; their covers, one blue and
the other red, with silver bell-shaped flowers on them, are
a trifle loose; and their pages are yellow. I open one of them,
and find in what must then have been my handwriting, 'Frank
A. Swinnerton, 1890,' which shows that they were given as
Christmas presents when I was six years old.
As a novelist I have unsuccessfully imitated these books
ever since; but nobody but myself knows, so that I have
been circumstantially and impossibly charged with copying
much graver models, from Flaubert to George Gissing.
Do you remember the Christmas theatricals in Little Women?
And Jo reading aloud to her unsuspecting sisters the firstv
March story to be printed in a real newspaper? These two
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